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quite possibly neolithic ; others are Meroitic, while others *
again are manifestly later. It is curious that the donkey
does not appear in these pictures. The absence of the
camel, except in late scratchings, is explained by its
comparatively late introduction into the country, but the
donkey has been in use since the earliest times. The most
ambitious rock carving so far discovered is at Gebel Geili,
between Khartoum and ELassala.15 This shows an un-
identified late Meroitic king, and is in a different category
from the animal pictures, to the date of which it does
not necessarily afford a clue.
No details of the break up of the Meroitic kingdom
have come down to us. There was an invasion of the
Axumites from Abyssinia about A.D. 350 which ended the
rule of the Meroitic dynasty of Ethiopia, but it is possible
that even before this the country had been split up amongst
a number of semi-in dependent petty kings. In the north,
some of these evidently at a later time attained con-
siderable wealth and power. Their graves are marked
by earthen tumuli, and groups of these are found at
Gamai, Wawa, and Firka (Firket), all in Haifa Province.
Those at Gamai were excavated in 1915, and the large
group at Firka is now (1934) being excavated. The date
of these tumuli is roughly in the neighbourhood of A.D. 600.
Christian Period.    A.D. 600-1200,
Christianity spread to the Sudan from Egypt and not
from Abyssinia, and the conversion of the country seems
to have been complete about A.D. 600. It is not clear
when or why the division into the two kingdoms of Aloa
and Mukarra took place, but the boundary between the
two was probably somewhere near Abu Hamed.
Very few remains of the Aloa kingdom are known ; but
as most Christian churches in the Sudan, as in Egypt,
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